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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes two attempts to utilize a 
conflict resolution approach in academic settings. The approach 
includes: (1) the significance of the structure of communication 
between parties in conflict; (2). the understanding of f ace--to-f ace 
interaction processes; (3) problems of perceptual distortion; and (4) 
political socializations. The participants in the workshop were 
citizens froD nations in conflict. The first workshop was designed to 
study the Egyptian-Israeli-'Palestinian conflict, while the second 
focused on the Bangladesh-Pakistan-India conflicts The uses of the 
workshop are discussed, followed by an explanation of the design, the 
pre-planning stage, and the recruitment process. Further sections of 
the paper include discussions of: (1) leadership style, (2) conflict 
fractionation exercises, (3) role reversal, and (4) communication 
exercises. An analysis of workshop content is presented, centering 
around the prioritizing of identity issues. Conflict may be a 
resultant, among other things, of the attempt to satisfy all elements 
of identity rather than assigning them priorities and dealing only 
with those high on the list. (Author/BW) 
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Perhaps it seems more pretentious than helpful for psychologists to turn 
their attention to the study of international conflict and its reduction. 
After all we do not come to tliis arena of human concern fresh from having 
solved inter-racial conflict, inter-class conflict, inter-generational 
conflict or other forms of conflict where the entities in conflict are the 
usual subject matter of psychologists, especially social psychologists. 

Justification for this attention, emerges clearly from comparing the 
sorry catalog of protracted, murderous conflicts to a list of the paucity of 
methods of reducing conflict, much less inducing cooperation, among these 
hostile groups, lliere is a pressing human problem to be confronted. 

The international conflict resolution workshop provides a kind of 
contact between conflicting parties that is well -suited to the psychologist 
as researcher and as third-party intervener in conflict resolution. It 
emphasizes the significance of the structure of communication between parties 
in conflict, and engages the understanding of face-to-face interaction processes, 
problems of perceptual distortion, and of political socialization. 

The present paper will describe briefly two modest attenpts to utilize 
this approach conducted in academic settings. The participants in the work- 
shop were native citizens from each of the parties in conflict. The first 
workshop was designed to study the Egyptian- Israeli -Palestinian conflicts; 
the second workshop focused on the Bangladesh-Pakistan-India conflicts. 

Interaction Between Hostile National Groups 

The range of interaction between hostile international parties becomes 
more and more constricted as the conflict between them becomes more intense 
and more ramified in the lives of individual nationals, i-ven the most informal 
contact may be frowned upon, so that public political debate and the exchange 
of threats and warnings become the only forms of communication. The barrier 
of geographical separation reinforces this limited consnunication. TTie barrier 
may only be crossed by armed forces. 

In situations of domination by one party of another, interaction may occur. 
Such interaction is, however, never interaction of equal status, where the 
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possibility of open expression and of the development of new ideas, is present. 

The workshop approach provides an unofficial, relatively informal 
opportunity for contact between participants in these conflicts. Since the 
sponsorship does involve few political commitments on the part of participants, 
the workshop can be a pemissible locus of direct contact in the absence of 
the more conventional forms. 

In the context of Soviet -American relations we liave become familiar 
with the kinds of communication available to begin reducing tension. First, 
there is athletic conpetition. 'ITiis is often a first level of contact 
because it reproduces conflict and conqpetition as well as direct contact in 
a non-hostile environment, and has no direct reference to political matters. 
Furthermore, athletic contact has strict enforceable rules of its own, such as 
the rituals of flag raising, and including legitimized punishment (penalties) 
for the use of violence or the infringement of rules. 

Somewhat less structured than sports, is scientific exchange and the 
scientific conference. The form and content of discussion is somewhat 
ritualized, national achievements are understated and perhaps represented as 
individual achievements, and the goal is explicitly cooperative. Scientific 
conferences may occasionally, and more frequently do, enter directly into 
political areas but they ostensibly transcend political issues. 

Cultural excliange is also permitted as conflict is reduced. Like the 
other forms of contacts, it is a symbol that conflict is not total, that 
governments are enemies ratlier than whole cultures and whole peoples. At 
least, there are some things that the conflicting parties can share with 
eacli other. In addition, there may be individual travel and business contact. 

Hqual status contact of tiiese kinds even though, it does not explicitly 
confront the political relations between the groups is minimal or non-existent 
in some intense conflict, sucii as the ones whicli were the subjects of the 
workshops here. Not only is there no direct and little indirect political 
communication or negotiation, but the non-political channels of sports, 
culture and science are closed. Travel and other individual contact are 
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prohibited by law and social sanction. The conflict is seen as all-encon?)assing 
and tiie chances of hunianization of the adversary are very limited. 

In such a context, the workshop is a unique opportunity for contact* The 
two sides may interact only as si^erordinate- subordinate in the political power 
relationship. The worksliop provides equal status contact. The workshop allows 
coimnunication witliout a formal commitment to a change of definition in the 
political relationship (e.g., non-recognition) as would be the case under 
political sponorship or auspices such as the United Nations. Furthermore, the 
workshops allow for explicit political discussion, rather than artistic or 
atnletic contact. 

In sucn total conflicts, the workshop itself has the function of 
(1) legitimating contact of an informal kind between the parties (2) humanizing 
tiie perception of the other side in that they are capable of non-violent 
communication and willing to interact" without the use of force, (3) legitimating 
contact without prior political agreement. Prior conditions can become a kind 
of political Catdi-22 where without them people will not meet, but the people 
have to meet in order to agree on conditions for meeting. 

The invitation from a social science researcher to participate in a work- 
shop allows both sides a way out of the dilemma. Neither side has to appear 
so eager to participate as to have initiated contact. Such initiation may 
seem a sign of weakness of resolve. The prior conditions are those set by 
the researcher - workshop organizer for liis supix)sedly technical purposes and 
not set by eitlier side. Furthermore, a party may respond not so much from a 
belief in the efficacy of tlie method nor from a desire to resolve the conflict, 
as from the desire to gain approval from the third party or to seem, in general, 
reasonable and conciliating. Participation may begin as a low commitment act. 
The problem for the workshop approacli is how such a low commitment act can have 
inportant conflict resolution consequences. 
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The Uses of the Workshop 

As suggested, the workshop may provide a unique locus of contact in 

severe conflicts where equal status contact has been systematically prevented 

for strong ideological or tactical reasons. It has, however, a variety of 
additional purposes. 

The originators of the workshop approach were John Burton and his 
associates at the Center for the Analysis of Conflict at University College, 
London, and Leonard Doob and his associates at Yale University. Their conceptions 
will be discussed first. 

Burton^s description of what he calls "controlled communication" is very 
ambitious at times. He thinks of controlled comniunication as csq^able of being 
an alternative to the usual form of diplomatic negotiation. 

Arguing that diplomatic negotiation is based on the concept of coirproBiise, 
Burton instead proposes that eacli side must reassess its values and priorities 
through controlled communication. If it does so, it will change its behavior 
in the conflict not by conpromise but by adopting a mode of behavior more truly 
consistent with its own values. Burton prefers to have the highest level 
decision-makers possible as part of the workshop, because they can quickly put 
into practice the new insights. Since the participants must be able to adopt the 
analytic attitude toward the conflict whicli is central to Burton's approach, 
many decision-makers may not be suitable for a Burton workshop. 

The workshop may not be an alternative to negotiation so much as a valuable 
prelude to formal diplomatic contact. Both sides can feel each other out for 
points of unofficial flexibility and for readiness to engage in negotiation 
itself. Neither side has to initiate negotiation, both sides can float trial 
balloons with relative impunity, and personal contacts can be made that may 
later be useful in the process of negotiation itself. It could be an mportmt 
resource to have some representatives on each side, who have some trust in each 
other coming into negotiations. 
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2) Doob concentrates not on value reassessment but on change in the personal 
opinions and attitudes of the participants towards the goal of their producing 
an agreement between thenu The outcome should be a combination of two separate 
goals : 

a) the discovery of new solutions to the issues of the conflict; 

b) the cliange of the attitudes and opinions of a significant groiq) of 
people in each of the conflicting parties. 

Again, it should be said tiiat the kind of participants who might produce 
innovations are not the same sort who might best be able to communicate these 
innovations to the descision-making elite of their respective parties. 

Workshops so far have been undertaken with one set of participants with 
one set of techniques. Therefore the idea of a series c5 workshop maximizing 
different goals with different participants but all feeding into the resolution 
of a particular conflict has not been ^atten^ ted. 

3) A further possible goal of a workshop would be to produce an analytic 
understanding of the conflict itself, its issues and problems, with little 
initial enphasis on atteJt?>ting to find agreement or change attitudes. This 
would be appropriate for prelimnary exploratory workshops as our own were. 
Such a workshop also establishes a natural link to the educational process 
and requires even less commitment to a peaceful resolution of the conflict on 
the part of participants. Specific .^loments of a conflict may be subject to 
scrutiny, or specific theoretical questions may be studied. For example: 

a) the role of personal suffering in political attitudes; 

b) the pattern of stereotypes of eadi other's position, is it always 
mirror-image?: 

c) symbols of flexibility and intransigeance that are recognized mutually 
or only by one side; 

d) identifying central and peripheral aspects of the conflict; 

e) real preference for peaceful solution vs. unilateral force solution. 
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Finiilly, tiic woif.siio»' Jiiay be used to deal witn the problem of developing 
a coiiDiiuiiication apparatus for tiie groups in conflict and finding mutually 
acceptable ways of pursuing further discussions. 

la sujimiary', the workshop approacli has been seen as an alternative form 
of negotiation, an adjuict or preparation for negotiation, an exercise in 
discovering new options for conflict resolution, an attempt to cliange the 
attitudes and opinions of a specific part of a national elite (or non-elite) , 
or as a nictiiod of studying either the process of conflict in general or a 
specific conflict of interest. Furthennore, these various goals may be combined 
in a series of worksliops coordinated around the attempt to help resolve a 
particular conflict. 

Ihe Design of the IVorkshops 

The workshops described here were conducted as part of a seminar on 
Social Psydiological Aspects of International Relations. Tlie worksliop organizers 
were the seminar leaders. Tiie students in tlie seminar and experts on the 
particular conflicts were consulted in tlie planning and execution of the work- 
shops. 

The first worksnop, led by Herbert Kelman and the author, was focused on 
the Arab-Israeli conflicts; the second workshop, led by the author, was focused 
on the India- Pakistan- Bangladesh conflicts. 

t^re- Planning: the Definition of the Conflict 

The students m tiie seminar were given the option of choosing the conflict 
tliey wished to study. Ihe pun)ose of the workshop, in the context of the seminar, 
was a culmination of the educational process of the seminar and an attempt to 
examine the new method (the international conflict resolution worksliop) in a very 
modest way. 

The worksnop would be held over a long weekend and the participants would 
be tiie most readily accessible nationals of the particular groups chosen. 
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(When the Arab-Israeli conflict was chosen, it was with sate initial 
reluctance on the part of the organizers. Both are Jewish and this seoned 
an iinpeditrent to legitimation as third-party inijerveners. This problem proved 
to be difficult but not Intractable as the recruitment and workshop itself 
proceeded. An Arab expert on the conflict was brought in to the process, among 
other things.) 

One of the central elsmsnts in the pre-planning jAiase in both woricshops 
was the definition of the parties. Each side in the Middle East conflict has 
its own preferred definition of the nature of the conflict and therefore its 
central parties. It became clear that a definition of the conflict as involving 
Arabs and Israelis was both too inprecise and too loaded in its political 
connotations. There was a question of hew to define the Arab side. Sane felt 
that the Arabs could be one party -with elonents chosen fron different Arab 
groups; Egyptians, Jordanians, Palestinians, Syrians, labanese and so on. 
Others felt that the most iirportant focus for intervention should be the 
Palestinian-Israeli aspect of the conflict. Arguments could also be made for 
the iirportance of representatives of the great powers since they have so 
decisive an influence on regional outccmes. 

■Hie decision was made to have three separate parties, one Palestinians, 
cjne Egyptian, and one Israeli. Each of the three would be of equal size so 
that in the work, op itself there would be only four Israelis to the eii^.t 
Arabs, four Palestinians, four Egyptians. This decision was critical to the 
kinds of issues we intended to explore and the kind of workshop we eventually had 

Furthermore, we recruited only a certain sub-set of each of these graaps. 
A decision was made to recnait available students of eadi of these groups for 
reasons of convenience for use and because of the interest student's might have 
in participating in a seminar project. Furthermore we desired to underplay 
our effort since it was preliminary and would be of such short duration. The 
Bangladesh-Pakistan-Indj.a workshop used a similar method of initial contacts 
choosing randoniy fron lists of foreign nationals at various canpuses in the 
area. 
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Tiiese initial decisions as to the Jefinitioii of parties and method of 
recruitment had critical consequences,,^ it left for our contact persons, the 
decision of what to do with sucli groups as Arab citizens cf Israel, >bslem 
citizens of India , and Bengalis in India, It also meant that we had less 
control over the political distribution of the participants which resulted 
in a bunching around the official positions of almost all the groins involved. 
Furtliermore, eacli participant had nwre of a sense of himself as representative 
of his group as a whole than if he or she had been individually chosen or 
chosen as a representative of a sub-group within eadi national group. One can 
imagine purposes for which sucli procedures may be inappropriate. For exanple, 
if one wished to jninimize a sense of grou^) unity and solidarity clioosing people 
as representing sub-group interests would be a more effective method. 

Recruitment Process 

Recruitjnent in the Egyptian- Israeli workshop, and to a lesser extent in 
the Bangladesh-Pakistan- India workshop, proved itself to be a source of valu- 
able information about the operation of eacli party. 

The individual Palestinians recruited sought legitimacy for participation 
by the desire to include high status Palestinians. IVhen the Israelis saw this 
they atten^ted also to recruit further up in their hierarchy. However, for the 
Palestinians the hierarchy was an official political hierardiy, whereas the 
Israelis searched out academic experts on the Middle East conflict and avoided 
any recruitment in official circles. Tiie Pakistanis sought governmental 
approval. The Bengalis indicated that status among tliem derived from proximity 
in Banglac^^sh to the massacres. The Pakistanis recruited most actively people 
who had undergone great personal suffering from the conflict. The Indians, 
like the Israelis, looked for more established persons. ITie Indians, in 
addition to looking for high academic status persons looked as well for persons 
in business and other non-academic places. 

The participants in the end came, in part, from persons with higher group 
status than had been originally intended. This meant that the workshops would 
be less likely to contain highly flexible people whose positions diverged 
greatly from that whicli was the group standard. However, the process gave the 
workshops an air of importance (though temporary) and an atmosphere of tension 
that they otherwise might well have lacked. 

er|c 



Pre -Workshop Sessions 

A unique element of the design of these two workshops was the institution 
of pre -workshop meetings of each of the parties with the organizers in the 
absence of the other parties. 

Tlie induction of participants out of a blaming mentality when they believe 
deeply in the justice of their own cause is rot an easy task* It seemed likely 
that eacli party would want an opportunity to present its own case as forcefully 
as possible. Once such a presentation was made, the other side would feel 
obliged to refute it. And so the rhetoric world escalate, leaving far behind 
the possibility of more effective communication without endless blame 
attribution. 

It seemed best to allow each side to give vent to its full version of the 
conflict to the workshop organizers. Since there is a motive to convince the 
third -party of the justice of one's cause, this would provide an opportunity 
for full expression of one's case outside of the workshop in a way that would 
be less disruptive of the workshop itself. Furthermore, it would allow the 
organizers to get a less sanitized view of each side's point of view, less 
effected by the style of presentation utilized by the other side in the conflict 
and less tactically determined. 

The second reason for these pre-session workshops was to develop some 
within-party solidarity. 'Ilae Doob method has attempted to work with participants , 
as individuals. Since the goal in the present workshops was to maximize learning 
about the conflict and to conceptualize the workshops in inter -party terms, 
some interaction within each party was highly desirable. Furthermore, the 
heightened realism of the workshop as a meeting between conflicting parties 
reflected a strong tendency towards workshop techniques that centered around 
conflict issues rather than personal issues of trust. If we were to create 
trust it had to be political trust between parties not simply individual trust 
between persons (though the latter may feed into the former) . 

It would be interesting to know how much intra-party interaction takes 
place as private caucusing when there is no procedure like the one followed 
here. It might well be that the kind of intra-group structuring, leadership 
development, and careful feeling out of each other that took place in the 
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pre-workshop sebsLons instead takes place unobserved and privately. Or it 
may be that the einj^hasis on the group created by the pre-workshop session 
furtlier increases the need for such outside meetings between party members 
in tlie interests of coordination and solidarity. 

Third, the pre-workshop sessions with each party provided an opportunity 
for comparison of statements and behavioral patterns in the presence of a 
third party alone with oUch behavior in the presence of both, or third party 
and the opposing party. Such comparisons would be themselves an indicator 
of the frankness of discussion with tlie other side and the particular dynamics 
of face-torface interaction between the two groups. A follow-up session with 
each party separately would then also provide a measure of internalized change 
of views, as opposed to new positions taken in face-to-face contact for solely 
tacticaly reasons. 

The individual pre-workshop sessions usually consisted of a four hour 
evening discussion including dinner, liach party knew that the others would 
have similar sessions but there was no quoting from the other party's sessions 
and it was understood tliat the organizers would not repeat what was said in 
this "private** session to the other side in the workshop proper. In this way 
a strategy not to raise certain points or to concede other points might be 
adopted without fear of contradiction from pre-workshop statements. For 
example, in the pra-workshop sessions, the Indians conceded the justice of 
the Pakistani claim to Kaslimir but vigorously defended the official Indian 
position in the presence of the Pakistanis. Sucli contradictions would be an 
important subject for discussion in a post -workshop session with each party 
separately. 

The pre-workshop sessions :ocused on each side's view of the conflict, 
its genesis, the reasons for its continuation and the possible solutions to 
it. The following were some of the areas explored in the session: 

1) What is the central issues of the conflict?; 

2) IVho are the main parties to the conflict and who are the peripheral 
parties? ; 

3) VvTiat did they believe was the other side's view of the contlict?; 
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4) \^az benefit does each side derive from the perpetuation of the 
conflict?; 

5) What benefits would each side derive from the re of the 
conflict?; 

6) l\hat costs does each side incur as a result of the conflict and 
its perpetuation? 

(Note here that we did not make an assuirption that each side wanted conflict 
resolution or, later, that tlie result of a workshop would be greater agreorent. 
We tried to bring out any indications of desire to perpetuate the conflict, or 
even escalate it. 

In the discussion of costs and benefits of each side an attorpt was nade to 
focus on both national issues and sub-group issues. That is, there may be 
sane benefits of conflict resolution that everyone will reap and there may be 
other benefits that one segment of the society would re^ and not otliers. 

The idea behind this series of questions was to get a sense of the 
ocinplexity of perspective each side had about itself and the other side and 
to initiate an analytic method of looking at both sides in the conf lict* ) 

7) What are the key gpals and national priorities of each groip? How 
were they inpeded or advanced by the conflict? (Here each side tended 
to see the other as fanning thr '=lames of conflict for the pxirpose 

of national unity and maintaining or creating a strong centralized 
authority.) 

8) What are all the major possible solutions to the conflict? 

9) Which did each mentDer most prefer and vihy? Which was most preferred 
by the \^ole national group and why? 

10) ^Vhich solution was most hateful to the party in question? 

11) What differences within each national groip existed about solutions? 

12) Which solution did the other side prefer most and why? 

* (Questions 7 through 12 focused on the idea of alternative futures enphasizing 
solutions to the conflict rather than its origin. Again one could gauge hCM well 
each side understood the motivations of its antagonist and its own internal 
division or unity on outcomes. Typically, the most prefeiTed solution 
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may be consensual anJ lunuuiuoub hut the second most preferred will already 
indicate the implicit nuances of differences in the self-picture of each side.) 

13) ivhat was the personal exi^erience each participant had of the conflict? 
How did the conflict impinge on the lives of the participants?; 

14) Uliat specific: steps could they imagine their o\m national group 
taking toward peace or conflict resolution?; 

15) IVliat specific actions could they imagine of the other side that 

would be significant (though limited) steps toward conflict resolution? 

OVhile questions 7 through 12 emphasized long range solutions, questions 
14 and 15 focus on small steps to resolution that are conceivable in the 
short run. Middle range interim solutions emerged in the long range solutions 
discussions.) 

The workshop organizers played a number of roles in these pre -workshop 
sessions. First, they asked tliese questions and followed up on them trying 
to solicit views from each of the participants. Internal disagreements were 
gently probed, as many of the questions lent themselves to a spectrum of views. - 
Second, notes were taken, with the consent of the participants, for interna 
communication airong the workshop organizers. Finally, a few introductory 
process comments were made. 

The format of interventions by the workshop organizers was designed to 
go beyond general chairing of the meeting and questioning. It was hoped that 
group process interventions would be a useful technique for penetrating the 
usual blaming approaches and for voing beyond the cliches about the conflict. 

However the process comments were not directed either at the behavior of 
the individuals per se or even their specific interaction patterns and 
communication blockages. 

Rather the goal was to relate the observed interaction to possible 
parallels at the macro-level of the conflict itself. In the pre-workshop 
session such interventions were used in two primary ways: 

1) The attitudes and values of the participants in the workshop, the 
way of dealing witli the claims of the other side, internal divisions and so 
on were projected onto the national level. To what extent did perceptions 
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expressed or revealed in tlie pre-workshop session reflect a within-nation 
cultural consensus about the adversary? 

2) Attitudes expressed or explanations offered in describing the 
conflict might scnetimes be elucidated by specific reference to an analytic 
concept or social scientific generalization. For exanple, attributions of 
aggressive aims to the adversary alone could be further e:q)lored by reference 
to mirror- image notions. The participants' view of the relationship between 
personal suffering from the conflict and political perspective could be 
related to relative deprivation notions or the frustration-aggression hypotheses. 
This use of higher order generalization can be a techniqiae for encouraging 
appropriate coiparison and oontrai^t within an access group without challenging 
a national the uniqueness of the individual's or nation's experience. This 
process-specific use of theoretical notions is distinguished from Burton's use 
in that it is tied to specific interaction observed in the workshop and not 
introduced independently. (In the workshop itself the independent use of 
theoretical materials was also atterrpted.) 

Of course, the more directive method of questioning used in the pre-wrkshop 
meetings (but not in the workshcp sessions) also indicated theoretical positions 
about significant cognitive frameworks for conflict resolution. The emphasis 
on assessing the national costs of conflict in relationship to the national 
values; the eiphasis on accurate perception of the other side and seeing the 
conflict from the perspective of the adversary; the iaiportance of pointing to 
the relationship between internal caiflict and external conflict; all are 
reflected in the questions prepared for use. 

Finally, an atterrpt was made to adapt Roger Fisher's notion of conflict 
fractionation to face-to- face contact. One reason for the log- jam of protracted 
ocxif licts is the deep oornmitment to long range goals without attention to the 
process of reaching these goals and interim steps tovard these goals. Conflicts 
may differ in the usefulness of this technique, but it does allow for examination 
of symbolic acts of reconciliation, in the absence of , or in preparation for, 
caicrete political changes. 
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The Structure of tlie Workshop 

Tlie workshops took place at fiarvard University. The main workshop 
sessions took place in a room with an oval table. The room was equipped with 
recording devices and a one-way mirror, but neither were used by mutual 
consent of organizers and particiapnts. 

Luncii and supper were eaten together but sleeping quarters were not 
organized for all participants. Ihoso who lived in the area went home to 
sleep and so the advantages and disadvantages of intense interaction in 
isolation were not present. However informal interaction was possible at 
coffee breaks and mealtimes and at an informal gathering at the home of one 
of the organizers during one evening. 'ITie workshops began on a Friday and 
ended before dinner on Sunday, so they were considerably shorter than those 
conducted by Ooob and Burton. 

Tlie seating arrangement bcj^an with initially assigned areas for each party 
and for tlie organizers. In both workshops the participants voluntarily maintained 
the same seating arrangement throughout, changing only within-party seating. 
Since the middle east workshop had become a Palestinian-Israeli workshop, the 
lig>T3tians having withdrmcn for reasons to be described below, it was decided 
that it was best that they not sit directly opposite each other around tlie oval 
table. In the triparty worksiiop the Indians and Pakistanis faced each other 
on the short ends of the table, while the Bengalis faced the workshop organizers 
across the long end and were thus, so to speak, sandwiched between the Pakistanis 
and Indians. 

Each workshop began with a general introduction to the purpose of the work- 
shop which was defined as ^'effective communication". It was stressed that 
having a clearer view of the other side's position might not lead to reconciliation, 
since distortion of perception could be benign and accurate perception more hostile. 
Participants were encouraged to use the opportunity to explore new ideas, and to 
not feel committed to every hyi^othetical idea they presented. Confidentiality 
was stressed, and it was agreed that the identities of the participants would 



under no circumstances be revealed by tlie workshop organisers . In the case 
of the Israeli-Palestinian workshop, it was agreed that any detailed account 
of the workshop would be cleared with the participants but that generalizations 
and con^nents on tedmique were open for discussion. The participants in the 
other worksliop waived this right at the end of the workshop leaving detailed 
description up to the discretion of the organizers. 

The first session was planned in advance in each case as a discussion 
of tlieories of nationalism. Since the question of national identity and 
national liberation had emerged in the pre-workshop sessions as central to the 
conflict in each case, it was thought that theory of nationalism would be an 
appropriate topic in introducing an analytic approach to the specific conflicts 
at hand. 

Neither other specific topics for. theoretical discussion nor other planned 
exercises were scheduled in advance. No specific goal was set. In fact it was 
explicitly stated that no written signed document was expected or desirable as 
a result of the workshop. It was hoped that this would allow for more free- 
flowing discussion and less self-censorship on the part of workshop participants. 

instead of a planned sdiedule, a set of exercises and methods of inter- 
vention were prepared in advance for ready use if and when they seemed valuable 
in terms of the workshop. In addition, specific workshop organizers were 
assigned responsibility for process interventions. Following upon the tedinique 
used in the pre-workshop sessions, process comments were directed not at 
individual behavior per se but at the ways in whidi the process of interaction in 
the group itself might reflect aspects of interaction between the parties in tne 
world of their conflict. 

This type of intervention was able to bring out significant aspects of 
the workshops for discussion. For example, the Bengalis, it was pointed out, 
never addressed disagreement to the Indians but also would consistently resist 
being called upon for agreement on certain key issues. When the pattern was 
described, a discussion ensued about the mutual fears of Bengalis and 



Jndiaiis. 'iix- InlUiHs were concx^mecl tiiat die Bengalis not becxDine too 
entiiusiastic about the concept of Bengali nationalism and the unity of all 
Bengalis, uiiatever tineir religion, Tne Bengalis had real hopes tliat the 
Bengalis living in India in West Bengal would eventually wish to secede from 
India to join Bang la Desh. 

IWo otlier exanples of such interventions at the process level may help to 
provide sane of the flavor of the workshop interaction, as well as the itBthod 
of intervention itself. 

At several points in the Palestinian-Israeli workshop, the Israeli partici- 
pants offered help and advice to the Palestinians • The Israelis suggested that 
they could help in the conceptualization of the political organization strategies 
for the Palestinian movements. At another point the Palestinians expressed 
their hostility at King Hiossein of Jordan. One Israeli flippantly offered to have 
the Israelis "knock him off" on behalf of the Palestinians. Whenever the Israelis 
did this, the Palestinians reacted angrily, rather than gratefully, as the Israelis 
seemed to expect. The "knocking off" of Hussein did not bring collective laui^te--^ 
but a mixture of stony silence and sccwling. The Israelis were sat»\*iat baffled 
by this response and continued v\*iat they thought were these gestures of conciliation. 

The workshop organizers pointed out that this advice giving could not be 
perceived as an act of conciliation because in the context of the present paver 
balance such help offers irtplied condescension, and a reminder, or signalling, that 
Israel had the power or experience to acconplish vdiat tne Palestinians could not 
easily do at this monent themselves. To have accepted the offers would have been 
to accept the Israeli definition of the situation, and to accept the help of one's 
enany would be to accept his status. The Israelis did not see themselves as the 
real enemies of the Palestinians and part of the workshop learning was in the 
learning of the reality of the enmity and its depth. 

It was the point of this intervention to examine v^ether this pattern of 
interaction might not operate at the international level as well, in the real 
arena of caiflict. Helping, it was hypothesized, could not be a conciliatory 
mode of interaction in the context of paver differentials and hostility as existed 
in this case. Without pushing the analogy too far we could examine how much the 
contrasting perceptions would explain Israeli Wfest Bank policy and the response to 
it. 
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in the saiiG workshop, the FaJestiniaiis often inade directly disparaging 
renarks about Israeli militarism and illegitimacy. Ihe Israelis countered 
these arguments firmly, but in an even--tenpered way, as if such attacks were 
to be expected. At one point, one of the Palestinians told a joke with a 
typical anti- Jewish ring: the punch line was about Jewish greed for money and 
cunning in acquiring it. At this remark the Israelis balked and became furious. 
For the only time in this tense and heated workshop, the Israelis threatened to 
walk out if such jokes were to be hecurd again. 

It was observed how tiiis element of Israeli identity, the Jewish element, 
aroused the greatest sensitivity on tlie part of the Israelis. The Palestinian 
who made this joke had either been unaware of the sensitivity of this element or 
had unerringly seized the jugular vein of Israelis sensitivities. 

Itie process interpretive style of intervention was accorparded by inter- 
ventions about content issues as well. The workshop chairmen carefully avoided 
any adjudication of factual or historical claims. Hwever, occasionally it 
seemed valuable to point to contradictions in the reality perceptions of each 
side, or within each party, of the meaning attributed by each side to the same 
event. For exanple, the Egyptians, in the pre-workshop session, enphasized the 
oentrality of the Palestinian issue in the genesis of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
but downplayed its significance in discussing solutions. The discrepancy when 
mentioned ].ed a revealing discussion of the ccnplexity of the Egyptian-Arab 
dimensions of the Egyptian identity. 

Exercise of a more structured kind were utilized not by fixed schedule but 
as a form of intervention in themselves. In other words, a set of such exercises 
were designed in advance, to be lased as was seen fit by organizers and by work- 
shop participants at particular junctures in the workshop. Ito workshop exercise 
was undertaken without the full prior consent of the parties, as a result some 
of tlie instances when the organizers would have liked to use a particular exercise 
passed without such use. Using a structured form of interaction seems very game- 
like at times to the parties and it is perceived as demeaning to the serioiasness 
of the issue to enplqy such techniques. Furthenrare they may be looked on as part 
of an experiment rather than as aids to conflict resolution itself. In these 
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worksho[is, whatever their difriaiiLics, Uiu participants were very serious and did 
not have a gamslike attitude toward the workshop. 

The exercises tliat were planned in advance for one or both of the workshops 
are listed below, witli scne discussion as to their application in use. 

1) Reconstituted Groups of 'IVo and IWo 

Burton's discussion of controlled camiunication and many other theoretical 
treatirents of intellectual conflict dwell upon internal cleavages within societies 
as both cause and effect of external conflict. To explore the possibility of 
internal cleavages, the pre-workshop sessions were looked at carefully for evidence 
of v^?ithin-party division. Also, in soma cases, a particular group mwber was 
shifting the whole party to an extreme position and it was important to see whether 
ccxiflict would be resolved in the absence of this person. 

Furthermore in both conflicts studied there were a nuntoer of classicial 
solutions, long-debated, v^ich were proposed in the pre-workshop sessions. There- 
fore, it was proposed that the parties be broken down into groups with two fron 
each party to discuss the implication of living with one of the proposed solutions. 
For exanple, one Palestinian-Israeli group might discuss the way of life in a 
partitioned settlement with a separate Palestinian state and a separate Israeli 
state, and another group might discuss life in a binational regime. 

It was thought that it might be possible to do this also with specific issues 
like the Kashmir problem v^ere the groups might work out different specific 
solutions. 

This was not used, as groups in both workshops felt strongly that this was 
a divisive tactic that they could not tolerate. Their strong antipathy to this 
idea is one of many pieces of evidence of the over-riding importance of within- 
group solidarity maintenance within these conflicting groups, especially those 
groips in subordinate positions in the power hierarchy. 
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2) S'^parate Meetinqs as Parties 

During tlie workshop itself nenibers of each party will look for opportunities 
to talk with eacii other cibout the way the party is representing itself, its 
strategy/ and the performance of particulea" individuals. Such discussions vrfiich 
my or may not develop into full-scale caucusing can have an Htportant effect on 
the participants in bringing about conformity to a certain line of approach, or in 
bringing a deviant into line, or in adopting a collective attitude tcward some 
issue that has become salient in the context of the workshop. 

Such conversations or caucuses are unlikely to be in the presence of the 
organizers and they may be only to discover the contexts of such discussions by 
their later consequences. In workshop approaches v^ere the goal is to maximize 
imnediate change, such discussions may be detrimental to the goal and so an attaipt 
may be made to minimize the opportunity for such discussion. In the approach 
presented here, such within party processes are deened to be a necessary part of 
the workshop if it is to bear a close relationship to the conflict's realities and 
if change within the workshcp is to have any real chance of transfer beyond the work- 
shop itself. Given this approach it was thought that providing explicit opportunity 
for such within-party caucusing in the workshop would provide the possibility of 
observing these internal processes and measuring their effects. Not that one would 
assume that no additional more secr&tive meetings would be obviated by this proce- 
dure, but simply to see what new elements of intra-party interaction have developed 
since the pre-workshop session as a result of the contact with the opponent party. 
Having such sessions enhances the reality of the party as the unit of interaction. 
For approaches vMch prefer to treat each individual outside the context of his 
or her national group this would not be desirable. It was the view here that 
xntemational conflict resolution involved the individuals as nationals and that 
therefore the lasting changes had to be at this collective level. Hie changed 
individual must knew hew to convey the logic of his altered views to fellcw nationals 
without either losing belief in the new perceptions, or losing credibility with 
the fellow nationals with whan contact is made and the results of the workshop 
discussed. 

In the caucus environment, the first test of transfer of training is made. 
Hie internal langtiage of the groip may bo \ased, and particularistic arguments that 
mi^t not be made in the presence of the other side can be made in the present 
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cx)iite:'t.. inbfru,Tst "na! lx>ncls nu.' liavc devulo[;eJ In I'Jic workshop across national 
lines: sudi a caucus gives tlie first indication as to wliether such bonds have 
{X)litical conseqiionces. 

In the short workshops actually conducted, such caucuses took place without 
the guidance of Uie organizers. The native language was heard as emotional 
discussions took place in hallways or comers of rooms. In the Israeli-Palestinian 
case it was not poss.ible to get agreement to have formal caucuses attended by 
workshop organizers. In the South Asia workshop, such a caucus was conducted 
openly in the presence of the organizers. It was particularly noteworthy in the 
case of ti\e Bengali particiiJemts that the opportianity was used to chastise a deviant 
for being too conciliatory and that such criticism took place in the native language. 
In all cases it was a chance to see hew internal references shed li^t on later 
actions by the participants as evidence of group loyalty. 

3) Theoretical Discussions 

Following the Burton model of controlled connunication, it was planned that 
theories from the social and behavioral sciences relating to international relations, 
conflict, and conflict resolution would be introduced for discussiaa. The purpose 
was to move the focus of attention away from the blaming approach to a more 
analytical approach to conflict. 

It was determined that as a result of the pre-workshop seesions that the 
theory of nationalism was especially relevant to the issues in dispute in the 
conflicts studied. At the beginning of each workshop a general theory of nationalism 
was presented for discussion to the participants. At a later stage some oonparative 
aspects of binational states were introduced especially with reference to the 
Belgian example. Otlier possiblities that were entertained but not in the end 
utilized included models of escalation and deescalation of conflict, and discussion 
of the causes of war and the patterns of ending v/ars. 

Hie nationalism discussions were very fruitful in bringing out very real 
concerns each of the parties had both about their cwn identity and that of their 
antagonists. The relatiai between religion, territory, language, culture and 
history were the source of lively and profound controversy in both workshops. On 
the other hand, the material on binationalism was dismissed by both Palestinians 
and Israelis in that workshop where it was introduced. 
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4) Infonral Interaction and Its Monitoring 

The cpportunity that a workshop provictes participants for face-to-facse 
interaction with nationals of the opposing group is a najor incentive for 
participation and is itself work encouraging. In the context of a workshop 
such informal interaction niay also serve as an irtportant window on the 
developing attitudes in the workshop. 

The workshop participants are likely to have as a motive the desire to 
convince the organizers of the ostioe of their case. Ihe participants may 
also wish to explore the personal views of the organizers to ascertain their 
biases in the running of the workshop. The personal contact may not allay 
svispicion but at least it allows the organizers to see vdiat suspicions exist. 
Most of all it allows the nationals to pursue privately aspects of the discussion 
that would be too risky to discuss publicly before some feelers are sent out. 

In the Palestinian-Israeli workshop, the informal setting provided by meals 
and coffee breaks allowed interaction in Hebrew between some Israelis and those 
Palestinians who knew Hebrew. Ihis bond helped to alleviate tensions at a 
later stage in the workshop itself, though it was the subject of some intra- 
party disocmfort. 

Sane of the Bengalis refused to interact in a friendly manner with the 
Pakistanis even in the informal setting. Ihis was a good indicator of the 
level of their hostility. In the end, overtures by Pakistanis for informal 
conversation were accepted by only one of the Bengalis, noticeably the one v^o 
had least personal experience of war time atrocities. 

Ilie informal setting offers the possibility of humanizing the perception of 
all workshop participants. Non-political odtmon ground can be discovered v*uch 
though not directly leading to political moderation, may lead to a less blaming- 
like ^>proach to discussion of political issues and a less conspiratorial view of 
the other side. Such interaction can be seen by the organizers, but if they do 
more than deserve it unobtioisively, they may deprive the situation of the 
informality and non-official nature that gives it its significance. In the 
present case no attarpt was made to intrude even slightly on the setting, so that 
no recording or note taking was undertaken during this period. 



5) Role Reversal 



CounterattitUfiinal advocacy is a pcwerful technique of attitude change. 
Hcwever, it is exceedingly difficult to induce participants to speak for the 
abhorred views of the adversary in their presence. For many participants sucJi a 
technique, even in a gan>s, would be TOrally reprehensible. 

The usefulness of role reversal for the present purpose is not so much as 
an attitude diange tedinique, since that was not the prijnary goal of the workshqD. 
Rather role reversal generates new ideas about the conflict and may clarify each 
side's perception of the enemy's worldview. 

Role reversal, based on the e^q^eriences of these two workshops, is not a 
tedinique that can be easily used in the presence of the other abhorred or feared 
side. However, it can be approximated in the pre-workshop sessions, and perhaps in 
caucus sessions as well. Trying to elicit fron a party its perception of the 
other side's way of thinking_is not objectionable as it involves the kind of 
strategic second guessing that is engaged in frequently. 

Role reversal in the presence of the other side may be possible in a longer 
workshop after considerable trust has developed, or in a workshop vAiere partici- 
pants have explicitly agreed beforehand to such exercises. Our own experience 
would not suggest it as a preferred method of intervention. 

6) Cdmriunication "Telephone" 

Conmunication between hostile parties especially v*ien there is a noticeable 
cultural difference may itself contribute to the maintenance of conflict and the 
difficulty in finding a mutually acceptable syirbolic system for conflict 
reduction. Corrmunication telephone is one technique for exposing and exploring 
such difficulties. It involves the transfer of messages back and forth between 
tne conflicting parties to see vAiat elements of distortion enter into the process. 
Such a technique is likely to be perceived as too giinnicky by the participants in 
such workshops and the suggestion may enhance the sense of experiinentation that can 
be detriinental to the workshop. Participants rightly take the conflict too 
seriously to be manipulated by ^at can be perceived as irrelevant games • 
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Itie desire of the participants to remain on the political plane v;as too 
intense for us to have suggested such a method of intervention. Furthermore, 
there were many naturally occurring instances of connunication difficulties of 
this kind so that tiie point could be made without resort to a special exercise. 
The experience of these two workshops suggest great caution in the adoption of 
tecliniques that arise out of the various intensive T-group or encounter group 
settings. There is a tendency for such interventions to be seen as condescending 
on the part of the social scientist in the context of international conflict v^ere 
the expectations are very different than in the American cultural context of 
individual change technology and methodology. 

Both role reversal and comniunication telephone are designed to point to the 
difficulties in taking the role of the other, or accurately perceiving the other 
when the other is despised or feared, or generally seen as the eneny. Some 
workshop leaders may find it interesting to conpare comnunication breakdowns v^en 
ccximunication material is conflict relevent with connunication v^en the material 
is conflict irrelevant. This may help to distinguish betiv^en langxiage fluency 
prdDleras, cultural distance, and conflict distortion. The general preference 
would be hcw^cvcr to f jlTkcI sucli instances un tlio natural f lov of coa 1 1 vunica txon jLt* 
the workshop discussions. 

7) Conflict Fractionation Exercises 

The usefulness of a workshop may come to rest on its ability to produce 
some concrete suggestions for conflict resolution, if not some areas of actual 
agreement. Producing such products may not be the primary goal of a workshop, 
but even so the process may demand sane sense of accorplishment in concrete temis. 
The tenptation is to search for conprehensive agreement on the main issues of the 
conflict, even to draft a quasi-peace treaty • 

The discussion of conprehensive proposals may be an inportant element in a 
workshop but focusing on such solutions as an end product can often run the twin 
risks of reaching an impasse vdiere no agreement is possible or reaching such a 
general level of agreement as to leave no idea as to how to reach the stage of 
agreemant in the real political context. Even a detailed general agreement runs 
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the risk of iidvinj iit:t:]e real si:pport because the process that led to the 
agreement is xtk ivr,'];iblo as evidence of trust to non-workshop participants. 

The technique adopted here was to focus not only on the long range ultimate 
solutions to the conflict but on small concrete steps that could be taken to 
iinprove the environment for settlement and vMch steps would be perceived as 
indicating a rena/ed desire for resolution by peaceful means. 

As practiced in the India-Bangladesh-Pakistan workshop, the method proceeds 
as follows: 

a) Each party met separately with the task of formulating seme decision or 
action that the other side should take which would be seen as a small but noteworthy 
step tcward reconciliation. Each party was also to f annulate one large scale action 
that would be perceived as a major step toward reconciliation. 

b) Each party, still meeting alone, was to formulate a step it would be 
willing to take in order to induce the other side to take that step that it felt 
would be helpful, or that it vrauld be willing to take as a positive response ±o 
the other side's step. (Ihe difference between initiation and response was of 
course to be explored later.) Biis was to be repeated for the large step. 

c) When each side had conpleted the operation and believed at least for the 
small step that there was sane reasonable chance that the other side would agree, 
the two sides met and exchanged their proposals. 

d) At this stage either discussion could take place in joint sessions about 
the prc^sals or a continuation of the separate party meeting could take place. 

The Israeli-Palestinian workshop never evolved to the point where this level 
of concreteness was possible. The v^ole of the woi^cshop turned on a declaration 
that the Israeli participants would make. The India-Pakistan-Bangladesh vrorkshop 
provided its greatest insists precisely in these decision making sessions that 
came close to the end of the workshqp. 

One of the most important "finding" fron the workshop emerged from the 
contrast of the various separate party meetings. It becane clear that the mirror 
image notion of conflict derived from the Soviet-American conflict does not ^ply 
to these conflicts. To be precise, the intractibility of these conflicts consists 
in precisely the fact that each does not see the other as its main protagonist. 
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For the Indian the most significant antagonist is China. For the Bengali, 
Pakistan. For the Pakistani the the significant other is the Indian, The 
Indian does not see the Pakistani as the nost significant other, but the 
Pakistani, as we have alreacfy said see the Indian in that role, not the Bengali. 

In the intra-party sessions, the Indians worked for several hours and were 
unable to fonnulate anything that they wanted frou the Pakistanis. And if they 
wanted nothing from than why should they give anything? At the end trying hard to 
fulfill the task they agreed on the pronpting of a strongly pro-Indian Polish 
caiHTunist organizer of the workshop to ask for peaceful coexistence and cultural 
exchange. At the same time the Pakistanis spent their time in intense discussion 
of the many demands they had and the difficult choice of choosing one or toJo. 
They spsnt all their time on the Indians and no time at all thinking about the 
Bengalis, who in turn spent all of their time thinking about the Pakistanis. 
When tliey returned to the workshop central room they discovered hew fundamentally 
asymptrical their real caioems were in relation to each other. 

Tlie Bengalis had listed among their steps from Pakistan, the issue of war 
crime trials and the renoval of certain especially notorious Pakistani leaders. 
The Pakistanis were at first quite surprised that this, rather than a more 
tangible demand, was being mac3e. Slowly one of the Pakistanis fomnwlated a 
proposal as partial agreement to the Bengali darand. One Bengali who had wit- 
nessed the loss of much of his family at Pakistani hands just months before and 
who had passed the workshop without so much as a glance in the direction cf. the 
Pakistanis, looked at this Pakistani in the eye and said, "Thank you," under his 
breath, but loud enough to silence all present for a long and powerful moment. 

(Ihe solution that emerged approximated the one achieved in lengthy negotia- 
tions between the two governments two year53 later.) 

The concrete experience helped to clarify the problans of asymtvetry vMch 
was central to this three-way conflict. It is interesting to note that when the 
Israelis talked in the pre-workshop session about their preferred steps toward 
peace, it was clear that these were steps that Egypt coxild taken, not the 
Palestinians, while the Palestinians expressed their direct demands from the 
Israelis. It is possible that leverage for conflict resolution exists only 
vdien the focus can be narrowed to symmetrical concerns and when there is enough 
mutual need for concessions to make such a process possible. 
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8) Transfer of Training Sessions 

Bie most recalcitrant problon facing interventions of the workshop) type 
is that they will bring about changes in the context of the e55)erienoe itself 
but that these changes will not stand the test of time. Biis problen for the 
workshop is a specific exanple of the problon of transfer of training. 

The international conflict resolution workshop has this problem in a nurrber 
of ways. The persons in the workshop may change their attitudes for tactical • 
purposes alone and not have any intention of retaining these changes in attituSe 
over an extended period of time. More likely still is the possibility that the 
pressure of friends and associates in the home environment may push the individual 
back to previously held views. Even if a person maintains the views that were 
instilled in the workshc^ session there is no certainty that this will prove a 
positive force for societal change. If the views are perceived as too dangerous, 
the advocate of thm may sinply find it impossible to operate in the bureaucratic 
context, or to maintain the government or intellectual position previously held. 

When the goal is to generate new ideas rather than to foster individual 
attitude change, the problem is also clear: hew c£m the ideas generated in the 
workshop receive apprcpriate hearing in decision-making circles, or how can these 
ideas gain sipport in seme sub-groips within the society. 

In both workshops, sessions were set aside specifically for review of what 
had been learned and for attatpts to design application of vdiat had been learned to 
the conflict setting. In the India-Pakistan-Bangladesh workshcp these oral 
evaluations were supplonented by individual written statanents. 

In the latter case, also some quantitative data were gathered in an attaipt to 
measure the participant's perceptions of v^rtiat had changed in the context of the 
workshop. Specifically, social distance scales were used to ascertain vAiether the 
participants estiinated that the distance between the various parties had grcwn or 
lessened in their understanding as a result of the workshop. Th< ^ial distance 
scale was designed to measure dianges in the perception of the level of hostility 
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between the natiais in the conflict, not changes in one's own attituc3e tcx^ard 
the other side. (Ihe purpose was to see whether participants had cone to view 
the other side as nore or less far apart fron them as a result of the new 
knowledge gained in the workshc^. ) Itans were included to oonpare the intensity 
of the conflict as perceived by participants with the intensity of other conflicts. 

The results though based on small sarrples were revealing. The Bengalis with- 
out exception viewed their distance fron the Indians as small but grcwing, while 
the Indians viewed it as very small and getting still smaller. Only the Bengalis 
viewed their distance fron the Pakistanis as even greater than the distance 
between Arab and Israeli vdiich in turned was viewed as much greater than the 
distance between the United States and the Soviet Union. These conflicts were 
included as baseline oorparison measures. 

The discussion of ittplementation of change was clearly inadequate in these 
workshops. For one thing, the strategizing must take place within groups so as 
to act jointly and there was not within groip c^portunity. A technique for 
enhancing the transfer possibilities would be to bring at the end of the workshop 
nationals who had not participated and to conduct a short workshop between these 
nationals and those that had participated. In this context they would try to 
fonnulate the insights gained and work out a strategy for influencing their cwn 
group to take the new ideas more seriously. If this is done within the workshop 
context there may be more chance that the infonnation will be passed without a 
heavy overlay of self-protective scepticism. One can be relatively certain that 
if the workshop has serious outocmes such debriefings will anyways take place and 
so it would be well to structure sudi debriefings in such a way as to maximize 
the possibility of positive transfer. 
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Wbrkshop Behavior vs. Pre-workshop Session 
Behavior: Power and Solidarity 



Wien people were brought together with these careful methods of inter- 
vention did they beoaiB nore peace loving? When people vdth a painful history of 
mutual enmity cone together what energes as the real source of their conflict? 

Any answer to such corplex and profound questions can only be a tentative 
set of hypotheses. The next two sections are very tentative suggestions about 
these issues. In this section the workshops will be looked at for evidence of 
the internal and between group processes that are involved in conciliation and 
escalation. In the next section it will be proposed that one of the areas for 
most intense and difficult negotiation i<5 the definition of national identity 
and the concept of negotiation of identity will be introduced as a windcw to 
understanding the issues in long term oonf Icits of the kind here studied. 

-Ihe pre-workshop session takes place without the presence of the opposing 
party or parties. As such it forms one convenient base line of caonparison for 
workshop behavior. Does eadi group differ in predictable ways fron the context 
of talking witli tiie organizers alone to talking with the enemy as well? 

The pre-workshop session had been instituted for a nuirber of reasons, descril^ed 
above. Primarily we hoped that the opportunity would be used to ventilate one's own 
view of the conflict, vfe anticipated that the participants would use the opportunity 
to convince the organizers of the justice of their cause. This assumption would 
lead to a prediction of greater hostility, in the pre-workshop sessions than in 
the v.orkshop itself. On the other hand, one could argue that it is much easier 
to be conciliatory in the abs-anoe of the eneiry, in more private discussions. The 
presence of the other side could elicit the deepr feelings of anger and make one 
less willing to concede any ground at all. 

The question of conciliation is tied up with another interesting aspect of 
within group processes": leadership and the tolerance of internal dissent. Is there 
any pattern to the groi^ of leadership in such inter group interaction? Hew much 
dissent can be tolerated in the face of the eneiy? 
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It should be stressed that the use of the pre-workshop session as a baseline 
is by no means the same as the use of a baseline of within-group interaction in 
the absence of the organizers as well. However sudi a baseline could not be 
obtained in a strictly corparable way. In more elaborate designs free discussion 
prior to meetiiig with the organizers might be measured (of course with the consent 
of the participants) or measures of indigenous cultural materials might be gathered. 

1) Conciliatory vs. tough-minded attituc3es 

The first indication of the special nature of the pre-workshop session cam 
from the Egyptians. They indicated in this session a conciliatory approach to 
many of their dirferenoes with Israel in corparison to the Palestinian ^>proach. 
In particular, they underplayed the Palestinian question insisting that they were 
taking any Egyptian position. Hcwever they made it clear that this was not the Arab 
position (as distinguished from the Egyptian position) , and that if asked to appear 
with Palestinians vis-a-vis Israelis, they would have to take the Arab position, 
which on this matter was the position of the Palestinians. 

Ihis was some two years before the OctdDer 1973 Arab-Israeli war. It shotdd 
have been no surprise to us when later no Egyptian agreed to come to the workshcp. 
Eadi Egyptian gave perfectly good reasons, but reasons no different in kind from 
those hesitations of Palestinians and Israelis vAo did come. The Israelis, for 
their part, became much more reluctant to participate if only Palestinians were to 
be present with them. One Israeli did drop out but was replaced. 

The Israelis appeared in the pre-workshop session more conciliatory than in 
the workshop itself, more critical of their own government and mrjre acceptable of 
elements of the Palestinians' claims. Ihe Palestinians on the other hand were less 
conciliatory privately with workshop organizers than in the presence of the Israelis. 
The total rejection of any Israeli claim was stronger in private, and the willingness 
to resort to religious explanations and attacks was also more prevalent in private. 

This noteworthy reversal was even more striking in the Pakistan-Bangladesh- 
India workshc^. The Indians were privately quite at ease and conciliatory. Tiiey 
conceded that their government was wrong on the Kashmir question, they expressed 
strcxig belief in the possibility ai\d desirability of peaceful coexistence, they 
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swore to non-interference in Pakistan affairs, and they rejected as silly any 
idea that they would want to reunite all of pre-independence India under one flag. 
In the presence of the Pakistanis, they were more contenptuous of Pakistani claims, 
staunchly defended their government's Kashmir position, and entertained with some 
satisfaction the notion of a reunited India in the context of an exercise of 
imagining alternate futures. 

The Pakistanis in the pre-workshop session were extremely harsh about India 
and its intentions. Cterogation of I-Iinduism was free flowing, there was a great 
cfc^Aelling on internal Indian strife and mistreatment of the Moslem minority. The 
Pakistanis expressed great certainty about Indian designs to dismember Pakistan. 
Yet in the presence of the Indians, the Pakistanis, though angry, searched for 
oarpromise and did not engage in any attacks on Hinduism. The theme of Indian 
designs on Pakistan was played dcwn conpared to its centrality in the pre--workshc^ 
session. 

On the other hand, in relation to Bangladesh, the Pakistanis seemed much 
less militant in the pre-workshop session. The Pakistanis accepted many Bengali 
arguments about West Pakistan's treatment of East Pakistan, new Bangladesh. Even 
on the Bangladesh issue their vencm was reserved for the Indians . In the workshop 
itself, the Pakistanis were not willing to concede any mistreatment of former East 
Pakistan. In speaking of "so-called Bangladesh" they vigorously denied any history 
of religious discrimination, economic exploitation, or politiccil disenfranchisement. 
When these points were raised by the Bengalis, the Pakistanis refused to concede 
points that they had raised themselves in the pre-workshop session. 

The Bengalis themselves were very harsh on their views of the Pakistanis in 
the pre-workshop session. They placed great enphasis on atrocities and on being 
treated as an inferior Moslem sect. In the workshop sessions the hostility turned 
into a colder variety. There was no overt reference to atrocity experiences and 
religious issues were enphasized less tnan the economic issues* 

The religious element of a conflict seems to be of great internal emotional 
significance but is much less likely to emerge in the presence of the other side* 
It may be that it is perceived as indelicate to discuss in public. Or it may be 
perceived as too emotional an issue to raise as it proved to some extent in the 
joke above told by a Palestinian* Furthenrore there seems to be some reversal as to 
the effect of the presence of the enemy depending on the relationship between the 
parties. First however, scnve additional conparisons. 
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2) Within-groi^ solidarity and tolerance for internal dissent 

Among the Israelis, disagreement was tolerated and openly exhibited in 
the pre-workshcp session. Israelis addressed each other often, took issue with 
each other and intern^jted each other. In the presence of the Palestinians, the 
Israelis spoke to each other less and shaved more consensus and agreeir^t with 
each other. 

In the final act of the workshop drama, the Israelis were signing a docu- 
ment in return for Palestinian agreonent that they had acted in good faith, and 
not in return for any Palestinian signing. One Israeli gave a reason for not 
signing and none of the Israelis voiced a word against him or attertpted to 
cajole him into signing. There was a tacit agreement and solidarity under stress. 

Among the Palestinians, disagreement was obvious to the listener in the 
workshop sessions, but it was moderate. In the presence of the Israelis the 
atteitpts to maintain solidarity were very great but the svxains on it were much 
more exaggerated than in the pre-workshop session. In the pre-workshop session, 
the Palestinians seldom spoke to each other or disagr^ with each other openly. 
In the workshop sessions, they carefully agreed with each other, helped to support 
each other's claims, and caucused to maintain agreenent. 

The Israelis tolerated and indeed experienced, a high leve] of internal 
disagreement in the pre-^rkshop session, but found a spirit of solidarity and 
agreement in the presence of the Palestinians, The Palestinians gave evidence 
of disagreenent in the pre-workshop session, but did not acknowledge it. However, 
in the workshop they came close to overt disagreement and went to great lengths 
to prevent the strain f ran emerging as an open split in tiieir ranks • 

The Indians were able to tolerate joking disagreement and even strong 
mutual criticism in the pre-workshop session. In the workshop, they spoke 
with a single voice, that of an acknowledged spokeswoman. The Pakistanis had 
difficulty maintaining their oonplete unity, but were able to do so on. the Kashmir 
issue where they took a unified position of intense but cold anger. 

The Bengalis were most instructive in this regard. In the pre-workshop 
session they differed but not overtly: they did not acknowledge any difference 
of opinion nor interrupt each other. The Bengalis vAio had experienced least 
suffering from the war tried to explain to the organizers the hostility of the 
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other Bengalis, alinost ^logizing for it. l^en he began to express similar 
sentiments in the workshop, the others fell silent and glum and privately 
chastised him. When he saw this he changed his tone and started speaking more 
strongly. 

3) Style of Leadership 

In the initial phase of the groxjp process leadership fell to the person who 
was the direct contact with the workshop organizers. This coni:act power had 
"expert power" in that he had the fullest knowledge of the situation of the work- 
shop and its ramifications. In sane cases the contact also helped recruit sane 
of the others. 

This initial hierarchy soon gave way to a more conventional hierarchy based 
on some measure of social status outside the workshop. (Tfiis happened more quickly 
in the Pakistan- India-Bangladesh case because their recruitment was not channelled 
only through one person.) 

The status hierarchy was generally based on conflict related e}?)ertise. One 
element was personal experience of suffering from the conflict. For the Bengalis 
the experience of the recent war was a source of status. Among the Palestinians 
there was sane differentiation of kinds of refugee experience. 

The other aspect of presumed e}^)ertise was professional occupation. Among 
Israelis status in the professional hierarchy was measured by level of professional 
achievement. The same was true for the Indians. Ifcwever, the Palestinians looked 
to acquired official political status, as did the Pakistanis. This ccnposite of 
external status determined the hierarchy as the v/orkshop itself began. 

Hcxvever, in each group leadership gravitated to the most militant ment)er of 
each party. For the Palestinian Arabs, maintaining group cohesion involved 
ackncwledging the leadership legitimacy, in practice, if not in theory, of the 
least conciliatory participant. This despite the fact that another participant 
had recognized hi^er external status. Israeli leadership gravitated from the 
person v\^o was the most conciliatory, who was the contact person with the 
organizers, to a more tou^-minded, strong-willed person, even though here too 
there was a higher status participant. The same process ccould be seen in the 
other workshop. 
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More noderate persons, especially anong the Palestinians and Bengalis 
attorpted to find points of cxDnciliation. Such attenpts v?ere abandoned vAien 
they threatened to bring internal strife within these groups. The maintenance 
of solidarity proved stronger than the motive for conciliation. 

It is very tenpting to interpret the pattern of these results as a 
reflection of the relative pcwer of the parties involved. The effect of meeting 
the other side seans to depend on vAiether one is the more or less poft^ful party. 
The less p^cwerful seen to etphasize the maintenance of their internal solidarity. 
% shedding sane of their most hostile e3q)ressions of attitude they allow, however 
reluctantly, the leadership to flew toward the more militant position. (Hiese 
ocnparisons are only meant relative to their own positions and not as a judgment 
as to whether a relatively moderate position . indeed moderate fron ary objective 
stan<^int.) The religious antagonism is put aside thoiagh the political position 
seens to remain stable. 

The more powerful party seons to only awake to the depth of hostility of the 
other side in the confrontation. Hiis realization reduced the motive for 
oonciliaticn. Perhaps the group also realized thai: if the power differential 
is sudi, then there is no need to be conciliatory whereas in their privacy they 
are more cognizant of the costs of conflict from this and other parties to conflict. 
This set of findings however deserves careful repeated "testing" before too much 
theory is built upon it. 

Workshcp Content: The Negotiations of Identity 

Each of the parties in the workshops seonted to be wrestling not only with 
the other side, but with itself. If the struggle with the other side reached its 
greatest intensity in the pursuit of the recognition of one's national identity, 
the inner struggle reflected the uncertainty of one's definition of that identity 
because of its multi-dimensional nature. 

The Qn[0iasis on national identity is not the only aspect of content of 
workshop discussions that could be aiphasized but it does seem that the most 
intense conflict and most difficult mcfnents centered around these issues. After 
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Pakistan had carefully and painstakingly described the weave of Islam and 
nationalism in the Pakists»ni national identity, the Indian vraran (vrfio until 
that time had been the model of tact, if not inoderation) blurted out, "If that 
is your conception then the vAiole Pakistani nation needs a psychiatrist." 

National identity in each of these cases involves sane mixture of the 
follcv/ing elements: 

1) Nation as a territorial attachment; 

2) Nation as a soni-secularized form of religious solidarity; 

3) Nation as a oomtDn history or historical experience; 

4) Nation as that collectivity of people vMch is engaged in nation-building 
regardless of ciie reasons that the collectivity is delimited in the way 
it is; 

5) Nation as the result of actions of other hostile groups; 

6) Nation as oofimonality of langxxage and cult:ure. 

Each of these elements has differential power for each group and each has 
different inplications for the contending group. Some definitions of identity are 
more likely to perpetuate the conflict and others are more likely to suggest 
particular forms of solution. What is important to note is that each group in 
itself mDves through various stresses on the definition of identity. The reason 
that negotiation of identity is the preferred term is that the process of internal 
definition seems inseparable from the conflict itself. Each side is anxious to 
foist on its enony a definition that does not require much concession on its part. 
Each in turn is reluctant to give up any aspect of identity under duress and may 
emphasize elements which are not so important except for their contradiction of 
the other side's hopes. 

The existence of these multiple identities may allow each side to believe 
that its enemy will one day abandon some central identity element that comes into 
conflict with sane aspecc of one's cmi\ identity. India represents for Pakistan in 
her very existence the threat of a state which claims to have many Moslems \ ^ose 
natiaial identity is not coterminous with their religious identity. This is seen 
as inherently destabilizing. For this among other reasons there is a great 
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er.f:hasis on evidence of religious discrimination in India aqainst Moslems. 

In the Israeli case, sane Palestinians would like to see the Jewish identity 
in a pure religious form cxms to the fore as the definition of identity, cut off 
from national claims. Others enphasize the hope that an Israeli national identity 
wiii be nore an Israeli state and less a Jewish state. Sane Israelis for their part 
try to move the Palestinians to de-OTphasize the V.errj.torial aspects of the 
Pa?.e3tinian i.Gentity and otiiers instead imagine c. PaJ.estiaian identity ranote 
iiCin the Firab elefnent of Palestinian identity. 

The negotation within each group is paralleled by the negotiation betoeen 
cjroui:;s. Conflict may 1^3 a resultant among other tiaings of the atteJtpt to satisfy 
a.M elements of identity rai:l:er zban choosing amxK tliem wlii.ch are of highest 
pvrority* 

If this is true of cnn>.tio^i of conflict, titu^n it may be thc?t conflict 
re'^olui:jon can not be seen only as a ben^^evn group process, but. as much a within 
qix/jiu \:o"jei- . "^ntf-tmrJ st:d."'e 'vhv H* • r-:f r,rit/-i r<,r conflict resoj-ution 

u>v/;iUr:a:i.ons will hir v-rrK^ .:ur^J^.eu wl^Ji iiv^ve srMciiic examination 

« 

ot ir ^ tw.^ s-:-^'; .'.n cairVher i:or>f.*r. Ha'/ever it should cl'^-^ar that the process 
oy v/niQi ijiaa-part/ camiunication is cxeaced as cic-rrwU^^ly <^s fcctween party 
rr^'^i 'noc-L'.o-^/ :t--^iled in the nar.lv £>'-.or.r.onf of the paper my not be only a 
1 r>: ' 'ic-^i i;uK»vation. It n.:w /o 'Irociv to an 0£:serti.-il ca looked elenent 

— ' r;r(y'.f;s of conflict ri-:.^'r/iari.oTi einu an opportuni.ty for e^^^lo^i^^g the 

^.'.es oj intcbinal identity con::lict3. 
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